them with a certain respect. Paul was particularly taken by
this independence of mind, and deigned to break silence and
congratulate Malinier.

6 He's right/ he said.  c We are fed up with Racine.5

M. Coutelier was painfully abashed by Paul's testimony,
and realized that Fascism was in process of gaining ground.
Descending into the depths of himself, beyond the domain of
the stiff collar and his usual habits of thought, he discovered
that he personally had no taste for Racine, although he was
very ready, even while he reali2ed it, to lay down his life for
a line of Britannicus. Recalling all the admirers of Racine
whom he had known, he suspected them of regarding the
poet with the bleak and timorous respect felt by a clerk for
his chief. In a flash he understood the prestige enjoyed by
Malinier with the younger generation.

* I see you admire this man because he dares to say that
Racine bores him, you take ignorance for independence of
mind. Like all his fellows, he despises what he does not
know. I challenge him to quote the names of even three
plays by Racine.'

To please his wife Malinier had, in the first year of his
marriage, read the classical French drama with great
assiduity. Unfortunately he could not remember the title of
a single one of Racine's pkys. He flushed very red, and his
neck swelled in his uniform collar. He was extremely
mortified, and conscious of his false position. The ex-
Inspector gloated over his embarrassment. He even
indulged in the luxury of prompting him with the first
syllable of Baja%et> and then the second. But this awakened
no response in Malinier, who felt as downcast as though he
had committed a crime. Yvette, who had passed her higher
certificate and could have babbled about Racine for an hour
by the clock, was shocked by such ignorance. Antoine and
Paul were themselves embarrassed on Malinier's behalf, and
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